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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


“Sow for the hours are fleeting, 
And the seed must fall today: 
And care not what hands shall reap it, 
Or if you shall have passed away 
Before the waving cornfields 
Shall gladden the sunny day.”’ 


School Teachers, Please Notice 


A leaflet published by the Junior Branch of the 
Royal Society of 8. P. C. A. in London has some 
very good paragraphs that I offer for the use of 
teachers, as the schools are just opening, and we 
are hoping that teachers will try to include as 
much humane education as possible in their 
week’s work. 

‘Moral Instruction should form an important 
part of the curriculum of every . Elementary 
School. Such instruction may either (1) be inci- 
dental, occasional and given as fitting oppor- 
tunity arises in the ordinary routine of lesson, or 
(2) be given systematically and as a course of 
graduated instruction. 

The instruction should be seri directed 
to the inculcation of kindness to animals. 

From the head teacher of a large elementary 
school: ‘‘There may, or may not, be a definite 
‘Band of Mercy’ formed in a school, but if the 
head teacher has humane ideas, and is desirous 
of imparting them to his or her scholars, there 
arise very many opportunities of doing so 
throughout every day, without interfering with 
the ordinary routine, or curriculum.”’ 

From the general superintendent of the De- 
tective Association of America, writing after 25 
years’ experience: ‘‘ Very few criminals are found 
who have been taught to love animals, and in 
searching for the cause of crime we find a lack of 
Humane Education is the probable one.”’ 


GENERAL HINTS 


Natural History Teaching. Children should be 
encouraged to use their eyes and powers of ob- 
servation, in noticing the wonders of nature and 
animal life, and to relate to their teacher, or Band 


organizer, anything they may have discovered 
which interests them. ’ 


Collecting Butterflies, Birds’ Eggs, etc. A con- 


~ ception of the mystery of life, of the wonders of 


flight, of the beauties of color and the sensibility 
to pain, even in the small insects, will discourage 
this practice. 

Care of Horses and Donkeys. Instruction in 
the care of horses and donkeys is a desirable part 
of Band of Mercy teaching. Many children will 
have animals placed under their charge when 
they enter situations, and therefore they should 
know how to treat such animals. 

Treatment of Pets. The keeping of wild ani- 
mals as pets should be discouraged, but where 
tame creatures are kept, practical hints on their 
feeding and management should be given. The 
necessary information can be learnt from the 
Society’s special pamphlets. 


Reasons for Joining a Band of Mercy. Because 
children should be trained from their earliest 
years in habits of kindness to animals, thus 
strengthening their characters, and rendering 
them gentle towards their fellows. 

Because children frequently inflict cruelty 
through thoughtlessness or ignorance of the needs 
or habits of dumb creatures, and such thought- 
lessness should be corrected, and ignorance 
dispelled, as soon as possible. 

Because children should be given an oppor- 
tunity of learning about the beauties and claims 
of Nature surrounding them, by the study of 
Natural History. 

Because children should be taught the struc- 
ture, habits, and needs of animals. Such teach- 
ing will enable children to treat animals properly 
and humanely. The children should be made to 
realize, also, the many similarities between the 
human and the animal—senses of pleasure and 
pain, of love, fear, etc., etc. 

Visits to Museums. Visits to the Natural 
History departments of museums may interest 
children very much. It is a good plan to take a 
small party—not more than twelve—at a time, 
and to give a talk on the lives and habits of some 
special birds and beasts to be seen there. If the 
curator be previously approached on the subject 
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he may perhaps find time to talk to the children 
himself. ~ 


Suggested Subjects for Meetings. The following 
are some suggested features which might be in- 
troduced with advantage: Singing of simple part 
songs, Band of Mercy melodies, and action songs, 
or the acting of short humane plays. 

Address (not to exceed fifteen minutes). 

A quarterly prize may be offered for the best 
essay subsequently written on such address. 

Animal spelling bees. 

Anecdotes of animal sagacity, affection, etc. 

Short lessons on the needs of animals. 


The weather is growing cold. Our fourfooted 
friends feel cold and hunger and thirst just about 
the same as we do. They look to us to make 
them happy and comfortable. Let us not dis- 
appoint them. Do not keep your dog chained. 
Do not turn your dog or cat out of doors nights 
but give it a snug shelter where it can sleep in 
comfort. Feed the birds. We should do as we 
would be done by if we were suddenly to be 
turned into a bird or an animal. A. H.S. 


The need of moral instruction in our schools 
is very evident. Were more attention paid to 
teaching the right and wrong actions of life in the 
schoolrooms we should have a great decrease in 
cruelty and in prisoners as the children grow up. 
Kindness to animals is the foundation for kind- 
ness to human beings. It is the spirit of kindness 
that is needed so much in this world, and there 
is no better way of teaching it than to give alittle 
talk to the children every week on kindness ‘to 
every living creature. What a pity it is that 
more teachers do not realize the great responsi- 
bility they have, for undoubtedly they could 
include the teaching of kindness in their lessons 
without interfering with the other studies.— 
IN in SE 


Every one interested in humane work would 
do well to attend the 47th Annual Convention 
of the American Humane Association in New 
York City October 22-27. Write to Dr. William 
O. Stillman, 287 State St., Albany, N. Y., for 
particulars. 


The Cost of Furs 


At an auction for the sale of furs there were 
sold skins of 710,000 muskrats, 60,000 ermine, 
11,000 red fox, 95,000 opossum, 12,500 lynx, 
352,000 mole skins. Imagine what suffering all 
this slaughter means! 

The trapping of the muskrats on the borders 
of rivers and streams is exceedingly cruel. They 
are caught in the trap and left to die by either 
slow drowning or starvation. How women can 
wear furs when they must know how cruelly they 
are obtained, and how very cruel is the crime of 
trapping, I cannot see! 

If these animals could be killed humanely we 
would have nothing to say about it. Humane 
death is often far better for animals that cannot 
be fed and well cared for than life, but it is the 
terrible cruelty of trapping, and of shooting by 
marksmen who do not know how to shoot, that 
makes this trade so terrible! 


A Horse’s Epitaph 


Soft lies the turf on these who find their rest 
Beneath our common mother’s ample breast. 
Unstained by meanness, avarice, or pride, 
They never cheated, and they never lied. 
They ne’er intrigued a rival to displace, 
They ran, but never betted on the race; 
Content with harmless sport and simple food, 
Boundless in faith and love and gratitude; 
Happy the man, if there be any such, 
Of whom this epitaph can say as much. 
—Lord Sherbrooke. 


About Dogs 


The Hon. Harry B. Hawes of Missouri, in his 
excellent leaflet on the dog, gives the following 
paragraphs on this subject which every one 
would do well to read: 


OCCUPIES A SPECIAL PLACE 


“There are more different breeds of dogs than , 
of horses, cattle, sheep, or poultry. 

“The dog is the oldest domesticated animal, 
and assisted his master to procure food and de- 
fend against his enemy before horses, cattle, and 
poultry came under control. 


“His story runs back to prehistoric times. He 
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was used as a sacrifice upon the altar of Pagan 
gods. His place in history, art, fiction, and 
poetry ranks second only to man. 

“Next to man he ranks highest in intelligence, 
being susceptible to all human passions—hatred, 
love, fear, hope, joy, distress, courage, timidity, 
and jealousy. 

‘‘Man requires service from all animals, but 
only from this one receives friendship. He is 
the only animal that eats all of man’s food, flesh, 
and vegetables,—(Excepting the cat. A. H. 8.) 

‘Man is taught chivalry; the dog has it natu- 
rally. He never attacks the female of his species, 
even when feeding. 

“He is the delight of the poor man’s hovel and 
the rich man’s mansion. Faithfully follows his 
master who tramps the dusty roadside, and sits 
proudly upon the cushioned seat of the million- 
aire’s de luxe machine. 

“Wealth, caste, social distinction are all one 
tohim. Heis content and useful in every station 
assigned to him by fate. 

‘‘But he knows the just from the unjust, the 
kind from the unkind, the charitable from the 
uncharitable, the true from the false, the man 
from the hypocrite. 

“Disguise does not deceive him. Paint, 
tinsel, silk, and jewels are no more to him than 
tatters, rags, worn shoes, or ragged hat. But it 
is what these things cover, the man, who wins 
his affection or dislike. 

“His master’s friends are his friends, his 
master’s enemies are his enemies, no matter what 
their station. 

“He does not count the cost, but gives his life 
at his master’s command, and, even without 
command, in his master’s defense. 

“When master is gay he is merry; when sad, 
he grieves and understands his master’s moods. 

“The destruction of an army, the fate of a 
nation, has been decided by a dog’s bark. 

“With teeth bared, eyes ablaze, and hair 
abristle, he has saved a wife and child from as- 
sault and then played nurse all day. 


1] think many persons who have known the friendship of 
a horse, a cat, a bird and even of a cow and pig — these two 
latter animals having shown capability of friendship and 
loyalty to an owner who loved them — would not agree with 
the writer in this statement. 


“With devoted strength he has rescued his 
master from a watery grave and dragged a child 
from an angry fire. 

“Over bleak and frozen mountains he has 
carried food and drink and brought assistance to 
the wounded and those in dire distress. 

Me Peary could not have reached the North Pole 
nor Scott the South Pole without the faithful 
dog. 

‘‘He has taken the place of the horse and the 
ox, his skin has been used for shelter and for 
clothes, his flesh as food, his eyes have found the 
things his master sought, his nose has bared the 
trail his master could not find. 

‘‘And in return he asks but a little considera- 
tion and a few kind words.”’ 


About Collies 


Mr. Albert Payson Terhune, who is well known 
for his interesting dog stories, had an article in 
the Humane Pleader on collies, from which I 
take some interesting extracts: 

‘“‘Let me introduce myself. I am a man who 
raises first-class collies and writes third-ciass 
yarns about them. That means I study the in- 
side of a collie’s brain, as carefully as I study the 
outside of his body, and usually I am mistaken 
in both. 

“Take a look at my Sunnybank Kennels for a 
minute. They consist of big wire runs scattered 
through an oak grove, with lots of room and lots 
of shade, and a good bit of sunlight in each run, 
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And in each run there is either running water or 
else a big concrete bowl (scoured out every day) 
full of fresh water. The bowls are too heavy to 
be upset by mischievous pups. In each run, too, 
is a kennel house, raised nearly two feet above 
ground, and with a wooden piazza or platform in 
front of it. 

“That means the dogs can lie on the platform 
instead of the wet ground, after a rain. It also 
means the dogs and puppies can crawl under their 
house and burrow in the cool earth there, on hot 
days. Besides, the platforms are good for the 
pups in another way; I find they keep the plat- 
forms clean, by nature; and this comes in handy 
when I housebreak thems When they feel the 
boards of a house floor under their feet, they 
seem to realize the floor must be kept clean, if 
possible. And the dark and cool space under 
the kennels is fine for them to doze in, during the 
heat of a summer’s day. 

‘The kennels and the runs cost very little to 
build. And some years of experience have made 
me believe they are the most healthful quarters I 
could have devised for my dogs. In every puppy 
run is one or more old shoes of mine—the pups 
are fond of playing with these, and they learn 
the foot-scent from them, so it is education as 
well as play. 

“Every dog of mine at Sunnybank gets a long 
gallop every morning and evening, over the hills 
—hard cross-country exercise that ends in a 
visit to the lake. Those runs and romps are 
worth more to them than all the ‘leash-walking’ 
in the world, and, by the way, the finest sight in 
the world is a bunch of ten or fifteen collies com- 
ing rushing madly toward their master, from 
over the crest of a hill, as he whistles them back 
to him. A collie has no place in an apartment 
in a big city any more than a hawk would be at 
home or comfortable in a canary cage. A collie 
thrives on lots of exercise, not sedate walking— 
but gallops and romps. 

‘But those romps are grand exercise for them; 
and for me as well. So are the daily ten-mile 
tramps I take with fifteen collies swarming all 
around me. If aman wants plenty of quick out- 
door exercise and fun, let him go into the collie 
game. It beats golf, by a mile, as a flesh-reducer 
and a tonic. 


“T have bred several hundred collies in my 
day, and I never yet had one that had a trace of 
treachery in his nature. If you bring up any 
dog on bad treatment, he’ll be mean and savage. 
So will any child. But though a collie is easy to 
spoil, by rotten treatment—because he is sensi- 
tive and high strung, he has no more treachery 
to him than has any other badly raised dog. 
Yet the same old lie keeps on being repeated. 


“There is another idiotic story afloat, namely, 
that the show-type of collie is not useful for herd- 
ing. Out in California, in the sheep country, 
the best sheep worker I ever saw was a sable and 
white collie that would have been good for a blue 
ribbon in any five-point show on the continent. 
Last year I sold a show-type collie bitch to a 
woman from the west. She sent the young collie 
out to a farm to be cared for in her absence. 
When she came back, three months later, she 
found the dog handling a flock of 325 sheep, as » 
cleverly as any lifelong sheep dog. The farmer 
had put the youngster to work, and he said she 
learned more quickly than did his regular sheep 
dogs. In the Old Country, many a show-collie 
has been trained for sheep, and has done grand 
work with them. I have seen them in Yorkshire 
and elsewhere on the moors. 


‘Did you happen to read of the collie who was 
taken in an express train, in 1921, from his mis- 
tress’ home in Fort Scott, Kansas, to Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico? The dog ran away as soon 
as he got to Albuquerque—(I don’t blame him. 
It is the best sort of place—to run away from.) 
Eight months later he stumbled into his mis- 
tress’s house at Fort Scott. He had made the 
956-mile journey across desert and mountains 
and rivers all alone, and with only his instinct to 
tell him the way. When I read that in a news- 
paper, I decided it was a lie, so I investigated, and 
I received proofs that every word of the amazing 
story was true. I have here the letters and 
affidavits of the case, just as I collected them. 
But how did that dog find his way, 956 miles back 
to his own home? I’m wondering if any dog on 
earth but a collie could have done it.”’ 
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BILLY PRESENTS A STICK TO MRS. PRESCOTT, THE 
CARETAKER’S WIFE 


Billy Bouncer 


Billy is a glossy, jet black cocker spaniel. 
That is as near as I can get to a description of 
him. Men who profess to be judges call him a 
mongrel cocker spaniel, as there appears to be 
a strain in him of the Gordon setter and of the 
cocker spaniel. Look at his picture and see 
what you think about him. 

He was taken up on the streets by a policeman 
as a vagrant, or for truancy, and brought to 
Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses. Being a 
very active puppy, it was thought necessary to 
confine him within the bounds of a spacious box 
stall until a former owner claimed him, or a new 
owner was found for him. No owner appeared. 
He was not advertised; and meanwhile he made 
his way up from the barn to the bungalow. 

Why we called him Billy I do not know. 
Something about him seemed to suggest that 
name, and it has clung to him. There never 
could be a puppy more filled with the exuberance 
of youth than Billy. He overflows with gay, 
joyous life; what he would do, and how greatly 
he would suffer, had he fallen into the hands of 
anyone who, because of his tremendous vitality, 
kept him tied up even half a day, I cannot bear 
to think. Alas! I see too often, when passing 
through our towns and country places, chained 
dogs. I look into their sad and hopeless eyes— 
I hear their pitiful lament for freedom, and wish 
with all my heart that every chained dog, if he 


could not be given liberty, could be given merci- 
ful release by death. Many dogs, could they 
put their longings into words, would echo that 
much quoted sentence,—‘ Give me liberty, or 
give me death.” 

If one adopts a puppy into the family one 
should be prepared to take the consequences. 
All young creatures want, and need, much exer- 
cise and play. Billy is no exception to the rule; 
on the contrary he is youth in its wildest, mad- 
dest, most irrepressible form. When he is let 
out of the house in the morning (he has a bed 
in a room back of the kitchen) he goes out as if 
he were shot out of acannon. He tears around 
the house like a mad creature and disappears 
among the trees. Sometimes he utters one 
joyous bark, but as a rule he runs silently, intent 
on some errand he has in mind which must be 
attended to immediately. 

All dogs like to feel that they are useful and 
that they have some responsibility, and Billy 
developed this trait as soon as he got settled in 
the bungalow. The barn dogs—Barry, the St. 
Bernard, Max, the white setter, and Teddy, 
the Irish terrier—all felt before Billy came a 
certain sense of responsibility about the bunga- 
low. It has been the daily habit of Barry to 
stretch his great body across the top step at the 
kitchen door, or on the front porch, and send 
forth a perfectly appalling bark if he saw anyone 
coming up the driveway. 

When Barry was not there Max was there, 
and often: both dogs spent hours dozing in close 
proximity to the bungalow. Billy, once being 
taken into the family, resented the too near ap- 
proach of other dogs, and made strenuous, but 
usually unavailing attempts to prevent them 
from coming up the walk to what he considered 
his house. Particularly is this the case when he 
has a bone. 

There have been many good things written 
about dogs, but my experience has led me to 
doubt one virtue attributed to them by a writer 
whose name I have forgotten. This writer said 
that dogs respected each other’s property—said 
property being usually bones. 

Bones are to dogs what dollars are to mankind. 
Some men covet and try to obtain their fellow- 
man’s dollars, and some dogs covet and try by 
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strategy or by superior force to obtain another 
dog’s bone. . 

A good bone is a delight to a dog, but it is also 
a source of anxiety. Billy seizes his bone greed- 
ily, enjoys it for awhile, always with one eye on 
the path by which Barry or Max or Teddy may 
approach. He dares not leave it even when 
he wants to rest his jaws from gnawing it. He 
drops it, lies near it, and growls fiercely if one of 
the other dogs come near him. 

Meanwhile the word has gone out that Billy 
has got a bone, and one or both dogs (I leave 
Teddy out, for I have never seen him interfere 
with Billy) come up and lie down on the grass 
or on the gravel, with watchful eyes on Billy and 
Billy’s bone. Occasionally Billy’s attention is 
diverted for a moment from his possession and 
one of the dogs darts in and seizes the bone. 
This morning I saw a white streak (that was 
Max) and a black streak (Billy) flying down the 
pathway—Billy, angrily barking, in hot pursuit 
of Max; and I have no doubt that Max had 
secured Billy’s bone. 

I did not interfere, for Billy had had the bone 
for some time, and the care of it was weighing 
heavily upon him. He had previously been 
wandering all around the bungalow, carrying it 
in his mouth, looking at this and that spot, evi- 
dently saying to himself, ‘‘Now, I wonder if 
that old Barry would find it if I put it here?” 
Then he goes on and stops again, and thinks— 
‘Max is always around here looking for squirrels; 
I can’t put it down anywhere!’’—and finally 
Max got it. 

Barry has been seen to snatch a tempting bone 
almost out of Billy’s mouth, so we have to study 
our time when giving Billy a bone, for the sake 
of peace. 

Of course the other dogs have a bone each, 
occasionally. We can’t provide unlimited bones 
at the price market men charge for really good 
bones. 

I think that Billy is naturally a hunting dog. 
He annoys us by settling down either on the back 
steps to watch for the birds that come to bathe 
in the bird basin, and chase them away, or he 
sits on the steps over the rocks to watch for a 
beautiful little chipmunk who has a home some- 
where about that spot. He chases Tommy, the 


caretaker’s cat, and he got the first and only 
punishment his master ever gave him for that. 

In his softer moments, when in the house, Billy 
has the unfortunate idea that he is a lap dog, and 
sometimes when I am sitting in my rocking 
chair in the evening, or on a Sunday, absorbed in 
a book, something like a bomb strikes me, and 
Billy is in my lap! Perhaps he wants to lie 
down, but most frequently he has in his mouth 
one of my bedroom slippers, that he has gone in 
my room purposely to find, and he sits up in 
my lap, very straight, with twinkling eyes fixed 
on my face, clinching it firmly between his 
teeth. When he cannot find my slippers he 
brings a small stick of kindling wood stolen from 
the wood box in the kitchen, or his ball, plainly 
begging me to play with him. He jumps in his 
master’s lap in the same sudden and tumultuous 
way, and startles visitors by his unwelcome 
efforts to gain attention and get a playmate. 

Since Billy came, there may be heard at not 
infrequent intervals, from morning till night, 
the’ ..ery; “Billy; stop!) ** Billy; «drop. that, 
quick!’ ‘Billy, get down!’ ‘Come in, quick, 
Billy, you’re letting the flies in!” or, ‘‘Where’s 
Billy?” (This is when he disappears for a half 
hour.) 

My bedroom is on the lower floor of the bun- 
galow. I used to keep my soft slippers on the 
floor beside my bed, until I found that Billy 
watched his chance to get in my room before I 
was up and seize a slipper, and invite a frolic, 
racing out into the living room, into the kitchen, 
tearing back like a whirlwind, bouncing up on 
my bed, offering the slipper to me, yet growling 
when I attempted to take it from him. 

When he has a burst of spirits out of doors he 
runs around and around in a large circle, and 
I am sure that strangers not acquainted ‘with 
dogs would think he was having a fit, or if they 
believed that every dog who shows any unusual 
behavior “has gone mad” (a belief that some 
doctors are trying their best to spread), they 
would flee from him in terror. 

Billy is happy as the days are long, because he 
is free to race about all day. He finds himself 
playthings—a stick of wood, a holder he has 
filched from the kitchen, an old croquet ball he 
has discovered in the grass, or a very ancient 
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bone which has been polished to ivory finish by 
the teeth of each one of the dogs in turn. 

Seeing him so happy I realize more deeply 
than ever how hampered and how devoid of 
pleasure are the lives of many dogs whose owners 
do not consider the fact that all young things 
need a chance to enjoy themselves as much as 
they need food and shelter, and they need affec- 
tion, patience with their little faults, and kind 
care to the end of their lives; but how few of these 
faithful companions are understood or appreci- 
ated! 

So, although Billy is in the way when we need 
rest and quiet, and always a care and a re- 
sponsibility to master, mistress and maid, I am 
afraid to place him in another home because of 
his mischievous ways, his insistent playfulness, 
his unwearying activity, his habit of running at 
his friends’ feet and tripping them up when they 
are in a hurry—who would bear with him as we 
do? Echo answers, Who? 


Last night I was awakened by heavy thunder. 
I heard the Man-of-the-Bungalow going around 
closing windows. He came in my room with 
Billy at his heels. Billy made a brief pause at 
my bedside to seize one of my slippers, then 
jumped on my bed and sat down facing me, the 
slipper in his mouth. I noticed he was shaking 
from head to foot, and when the next clap of 
thunder came he dropped the slipper and cowered 
down on the bed beside me. 

“Billy is terribly afraid of thunder,” I said to 
the Man-of-the-Bungalow, who does not approve 
of allowing Billy to jump on beds, but who, seeing 
his terror, did not disturb him, and Billy finally 
stretched himself out more comfortably, though 
he still shook as if he had a fit of ague whenever 
the thunder sounded. He lay there by my side, 
my hand on his neck, until the storm was over, 
then consented to be taken back to his own bed 
in the kitchen. 

Do we realize, as we should, in how many ways 
these our fourfooted friends feel as we feel and 
suffer as we suffer? 

I wish that Billy would ride quietly in an auto- 
mobile with us, but so far we have been unable 
to make him doso. He wants to go—he jumps 
in our car, or in any yisitor’s car, as if he were 


begging a ride, but once we are started he is like 
a crazy dog, and we get him out as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Perhaps he could be trained, but I frankly 
confess that I can’t train dogs; I can only love 
them.—Anna Harris Smith. 


P. S. Billy is almost impossible! He is like 
a bit of quicksilver. Many efforts have been 
made to take a photograph of him, but he will 
not pose or be posed. He is in disgrace now, but 
he doesn’t care. Margaret came to me with 
eyes wide and wrathful just now. She ex- 
claimed: 

‘““What do you suppose Billy has done now!’’ 

I waited for her to answer her own question. 

“T set that slice of swordfish we had left from 
dinner on the table to cool before I put it in the 
ice chest, and its all gone! Billy stole it!” 

“Did he break the platter?” I asked anxiously, 
for it was an old Minton platter which I prized. 

Then Margaret laughed. “The platter was 
on the edge of the table. He must have stood 
up to the table and taken the slice off the platter 
with his teeth, resting his paws on the table. 
He must have looked funny,” she added, ‘‘taking 
it off so clean.” 

Lost in admiration of Billy’s cleverness, we 
looked at each other laughing, until it occurred 
to me that we should not treat a crime like steal- 
ing as a joke. 

‘“T will go out and find him and scold him,” I 
cried, and hurried out to where Billy was racing 
about the grass plot, digesting his stolen dinner 
with an untroubled conscience. I called him to 
me. I told him that he was a very naughty dog, 
and he laughed in my face. ‘‘I like swordfish as 
well as you,” he seemed to say, as he picked up a 
stick and presented it to me. 

“You'll have a fine attack of stomach ache 
tonight,’ I said. But as far as I know, he did 
not suffer either in body or mind from his theft. 

It was IJ who suffered for it was very fresh, 
nice swordfish, and I was expecting another meal 
from it. 

We are preparing to leave the bungalow and 
go to our winter residence. The caretaker, Mr. 
Prescott, and his wife whom you may see in the 
above photograph, are fond of dogs and will take 


OUR 


Billy into their house on the same grounds. But 
I imagine Billy running up to the bungalow 
every morning, when he is let out, standing at 
the door and asking, mutely, ‘‘ Why is this door 
not opened to me? Where is my Margaret? 
Where is my Missie? and why does not my mas- 
ter come out and take me for a run?” 


But Billy is young. He will have good care 


and will soon forget, and I shall see him often. 
Would that there were no greater sorrow to bear 


A. H.S8. 


than this. 


TWO FRIENDS AT PINE RIDGE 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of September the League re- 
ceived 4322 cats, 510 dogs, 46 horses, and 39 


smaller animals. 
in good homes. 

It will be noted that the League gave special 
care to 46 horses during September. Some of the 
cases were specially interesting. 

A horse was discovered in Brockton so lame 
that it was evident he ought not to be traveling. 
Our agent looked up the horse and found he had 
an incurable ringbone on his left fore foot. He 
persuaded the owner to give him up and allow 
him to be put to death, which he did. 

A horse that carried the mail back and forth 
from the station in Waltham was seen looking 
very tired and worn out. Our agent looked him 
up and ordered the owner to give him better care 


We placed 64 dogs and 48 cats 
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generally. This horse is being used less and our 
agent is keeping him under observation. 

A horse in the South End was being driven 
with a very bad ankle. Our agent ordered him 
taken from work and treated. He will keep this 
horse under observation. 

A horse, twenty years old, very thin, and not 
well cared for, fell and injured his spine. This 
horse was down and unable to get up when our 
agent found him and had him put to death. He 
belonged to an expressman. 

A span of horses driven in a hay cart were seen 
by one of our members in Weston looking in such 
bad condition that the attention of the League 
was called to the case. Our agent went to the 
farm where these horses were working, had one 
of them killed and the other taken from work for 
rest and treatment. 

A number of other cases similar to these might 
be quoted, also many cases where harnesses were 
ordered refitted, and horses that were in need of 
new shoes were attended to. 

Beside these horse cases our agent had quite a 
number of cases reported to him where dogs and 
cats were cruelly used. 

A dog that was killing cats in a certain neigh- 
borhood was complained of and our agent saw 
the owner, who promised to take care of the dog 
and see that he no longer killed the cats. 

Some children were trapping pigeons. They 
were looked after and frightened into promising 
they would no longer keep up the trapping. 

Poultry coming from the East was badly 
handled. Our agent went to the place where 
the poultry were received and insisted on the 
parties handling them with greater care, which 
they have promised to do; but our agent will 
keep an eye on these people. 

Some boys were discovered catching cats and 
shutting them under boxes and using them 
cruelly. These boys live on Dundee Street in 
this city. The boys are about ten years of age. 
Our agent talked to their parents, and the chil- 
dren promised not to abuse any more animals. 
They also promised to bring all the stray cats 
they found to the League. 


We return a good many dogs to owners. It 
is interesting to notice the difference in the way 
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they receive them, and in the way the dogs 
behave. One case was that of a woman who 
left her pet dog in the city with one of her rela- 
tives while she took a trip to New York. In 
some way the dog escaped and was lost. He was 
gone five days and his mistress was in despair. 
The woman said that he belonged to her little 
girl who was very fond of him. She said: 
“He is not much to look at, just plain dog, but I 
love him, and my baby loves him, too.’”’ This 
woman called every day at the League for three 
days, and on the third day she ran up to the 
desk, waving her arms, saying, ‘‘ He is here! He 
is here! I am so happy, and my baby will be so 
‘ glad!” 

“Did he know you?” our clerk asked, and the 
woman said: “Did he know me! Don’t you 
hear him?” Sure enough, he could be heard all 
over the place barking with joy! When the 
happy woman finally took the dog away with 
her she said, ‘“‘I will never forget this place as 
long as I live!” 


Another woman has been coming to the 
League off and on for the last three weeks looking 
for her lost fox terrier, but has not found her. 
She has spent a great deal of money advertising 
her, and she still hopes that the dog may escape 
from the thief who stole her and come back home. 


If only the dog thieves would realize the suffering . 


they cause; if they had any feelings at all they 
would steal money instead of live dogs, if they 
must steal at all. 


Emergency Calls 


One afternoon recently, Mr. Stanley, our 
agent, went out on six emergency calls, one after 
the other. First he was sent to Cambridge to 
get a cat that had been poisoned. It was suffer- 
ing badly. Of course it had to be put to sleep 
at once. Then he went to Roxbury to get a cat 
that had been injured by an automobile. It was 
internally injured and had to be put out of its 
misery. Third, he went to Dorchester. The 
cat had its legs cut off. Then to Allston, to get a 
cat that had its neck cut very badly. As soon 
as he got back he had to go to the West End to 
get a cat that had been run over by an auto- 


mobile. This cat was going to have kittens. 
In a great many instances where we are called 
upon to go after these emergency cases they 
prove to be that of animals that have been 
injured by automobiles. 


Sometimes, and I might say often, women who 
telephone for our emergency car to go to the re- 
lief of a dog or a cat they own, or have taken 
from the streets, are very much vexed when the 
answer comes that we cannot send at once, or 
perhaps cannot send for one or two hours. If 
such women would stop to think, common sense 
would show them that even if we had a dozen 
cars running instead of four, it might frequently 
happen that every car would be out at the time 
the call was made, and one can be no more cer- 
tain of getting our emergency car at a moment’s 
notice than of getting a busy doctor the moment 
you call for him. 

We do the best we can. Our telephone rarely 
is silent five minutes of the day. Our average 
is 125 telephone calls a day, and we have had as 
many as 196 calls sent to us in one day to go for 
dogs and cats. Therefore, we ask the public to 
be patient with us and to understand that it . 
distresses us as much as it does the person who 
telephones when we are obliged to reply to a 
hurry call: ‘There are no cars in. We will send 
as soon as we can.’’—A. H. 8. 


On the 11th of June Dr. F. Holden Smith came 
to the League as veterinarian, working from 
9 a.M. until one o’clock. 

During that time his record of work is as 


follows: June 11 to 30—dogs treated, 35; cats 


treated, 58; telephone advice, 63. July—dogs 
treated, 70; cats treated, 110; operations, 14; 
telephone advice, 110. August—dogs treated, 
73; cats treated, 93; operations, 26; telephone 
advice, 1384. September—dogs treated, 72; cats 
treated, 77; operations, 43; telephone advice, 156. 

One of the operations performed was the re- 
moving of a tumor from the eye of a dog, and 
another the removing of a needle from a cat’s 
throat; also a cyst was removed from the ear of a 
cat. There were several operations on the eyes 
of dogs; some dogs and cats had teeth extracted. 
A pet cat was brought in with a bad abscess in 
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the throat, which was opened, to the great relief 
of the cat and his owner. 


This is a free clinic, but donations are thank- 
fully accepted, and Dr. Smith has been unusually 
fortunate in receiving tokens of gratitude in the 
form of such fees as the owners of suffering 
animals felt able to give. 


We have already received for our Fair, Decem- 
ber 3 and 4, a number of interesting novels, a 
beautiful Bohemian glass vase, a valuable cabi- 
net, some baskets, and other bric-a-brac. We 
can take care of anything that is sent to us, and 
are hoping to have contributions from now on 
until the time of the Fair. 


Catnip is always acceptable. We can use it 
at the League and can sell it at the Fair. Small 
bags to place it in for the sale would be gladly 
received. Five inches long and four wide is a 
good size. They can be made of any pretty bits 
of silk, gingham or muslin. We would be glad 
to receive the bags without the catnip, or the 
catnip without the bags or both together. 


Jellies, pickles, any kind of preserves are much 
needed for our Fair. Now is the time to make 
a few extra bottles or glasses for the League. 


Missionary Work 


Our agent down on the Cape is still having 
many cases reported to him of horses that need 
attention, and also of dogs and cats, and is at- 
tending to as many as possible. This ‘“‘mission- 
ary work” on the Cape is quite an additional 
expense to the League and we would be very glad 
if anyone interested in it would send us donations 
expressly for that purpose. 

In the work done by Mr. Irwin last month, one 
cow was found that was suffering with a bad 
abscess on the back of the ear. The cow was 
suffering so much it was thought best to put her 
to death. 


A horse with one foot terribly swollen was - 


discovered. Our agent is watching him and the 
owner has promised, if he does not succeed in 
curing the foot, to give up the horse to Mr. Irwin. 
One very old horse was killed at Pleasant Lake. 
A dog and three cats were found in a starving 


MR. IRWIN RESCUING A HORSE ON THE CAPE 


condition and were taken from the man, who 
promised he would not keep any more animals 
until he was able to feed them properly. 

A man who has been keeping a horse without 
any shelter over him was visited, and he was told 
he must not keep a horse during the winter, as it 
was very evident he could not give it proper care. 

Two very poor little calves were found, and 
our agent took care of them. 

This is only a brief account of last month’s 
work on the Cape. It is enough to show there is 
great need of such work by a humane agent who 
can be called on to look after the protection of 
the animals. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 130 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Gambridge. ..%o hooey ee A ee 
Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Avenue.... 199 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
fonsotreét oe ee 135 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street..... 100 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
Street c icetfa a eee ee 460 
Pine Ridge; Dedham. 2... ewes ee oO” 
Medfield <4 er ee ee ee ea seed 
1190 
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LETTERS 


August 29, 1923. 

I have just returned from my vacation, or I 
would have written to you sooner. The dog is 
in excellent condition and is of great value to us. 
We have him as a guard for a poultry plant, 
where he is not only contented but very useful 
as a watchdog and chum.—R. A. 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 

The white collie—No. 3387—“is flourishing. 
We named him Cliffe for Radcliffe, because Mr. 
Fisher said that I deserted him and the dog for 
college reunions while we were in Boston. Cliffe 
thoroughly enjoyed the trip South. As soon as 
we were ready to start, he would jump up to his 
place on the basket of blankets. Now, whenever 
he hears the engine start, he races out to go, too. 
Yesterday when we passed a car that had stopped 
by the roadside, Cliffe cheerfully jumped in to go 
along, much to the surprise of the occupants of 
the car. He must have been used to riding. 
Apparently he has driven sheep, too. At any 
rate he drives the calf out of the garden and keeps 
the chickens off the piazza. 

We bought a rooster one day. Cliffe watched 
him all the way home. Then we thought that 
we would see whether he was a “‘chicken dog.” 
When we let the rooster out, Cliffe rounded him 


glad to say they are both fine and healthy. 


up by circling round him till he drove him to us to 
catch. The only trouble was that he spent all . 
his time rounding up the rooster as long as we 
had it. 

I wanted to send you a picture of all the dogs 
sitting in a circle and eating a spoonfull of oat- 
meal in turn, but I couldn’t get a good one. 
They wait for their turns, and don’t try to take 
each other’s. Sometimes I throw them bread to 
catch. We have two hounds, a setter, a poodle, 
and the collie, besides three cats, a horse, a calf, a 
pig, and five rabbits. So you see the collie 
belongs to a large family. He and the big 
hound have had a few “set-tos.”” Luckily the 
hound is very good and very. Southern, in that 
he won’t fight unless he has to. It’s much too 
much exertion for him. The other night Cliffe 
tackled him because he tried to get up onto 
our bed; he won’t let anyone disturb us at 
night. 

He has two bad habits. He chases auto- 
mobiles, and has been found—once—eating eggs. 
However, he minds pretty well, and we think we 
can break him of it—we’d hate to have him get 
run over. We like him very much and he seems 
to like us, though at first he mourned for his 
former master. He is not demonstrative, but he 
adores Mr. F. He adopted him the day we took 
him from the League, and only treats me as a 
very poor substitute. I wish you had a branch 
here. I never saw such starved rack-a-bones of 
horses and mules as there are here. Some of 
them look as if they would fall to pieces.—I. N. F. 


DorcHESTER, Mass. 
Regarding the cat taken from the League 
June 19, 1923: he’s a 100 per cent cat. We 
thank you.—T. W. B. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass. 

Your card received in question to the two 
kittens I took from the society last April. I am 
We 
have lots of laughs with them as they are so cute. 
One of them has a habit, once in a while, of stick- 
ing his tongue out. They have grown quite big 
and husky. If at any time you would care to 
see them, you are welcome to call.—C. 
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Boston, Mass. 
Your postal received. My dear dog is happy 
and contented. He is a great comfort to me.— 
Gy o. 


CHELSEA, Mass. 
Will be glad to say that the dog I took from 
the League on July 9th couldn’t be any better to 
my liking. As I have no children I find him 
great company, a good watchdog, and also a 
fine pet.—F. V. H. 


West Norwe.u, Mass. 

In answer to your postal regarding my dog I 
took from you in June. He is about the nicest 
old pet anybody ever saw. I wanted him for a 
watchdog, but he is too kind for that. I love 
him so I’d keep him if he never would watch. 
He’s as happy and contented as can be, and 
everybody thinks as I do of him. He seems in 
perfect health.—E. A. B. 


East Lynn, Mass. 

In regard to dog No. 5639 (Major) which I 
took from the League on December 138, 1922, I 
will say that he is certainly a family pet, and 
nothing would induce us to part with him. He 
is as well satisfied with his surroundings as we 
are with him. He is just beautiful with the 
children, and we all love him dearly. He is well 
and perfectly contented.—O. P. D. 


PiymMovutH, Mass. 

I received your card about a week ago but 
just got around to answer it. The dog 5519 is 
certainly contented and we think the world of 
him. We have a silver gray Angora cat. The 
first night I brought Petey in the cat spit at him, 
but they have never had a fight. Last night my 
father said that after Petey had gone to bed 
Tubby (the cat) went over to where he was, and 
curled up beside him and went to sleep. I have 
to keep him tied except when I am with him, as 
he likes to chew up the neighbor’s washing, this 
being only one of his numerous puppy tricks. I 
take him with me wherever I go, but when I go 
to school, and leave him behind, he cries like a 


baby, and I can hear him long after I am out of 
sight. We all love him, and he loves ws—in- 
cluding the cat.—R. M. W. 


Boston, Mass. 

The cat I took from the League is the happiest 
and most contented animal in the city, if his 
loud purring is an indication of happiness. He 
and our dog have become fast friends and play 
together beautifully. We see no signs of mice, 
though feel quite sure we would if friend cat were 
not here.—N. I. M. 


Letter About an Old Horse 


[SrE FRONTISPIECE] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 21, 1923. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: Some months ago, you wrote 
that you would like to hear an account of our 
visit to Catawissa, Pennsylvania, famous for its 
beautiful mountain scenery, Indian lore, pure 
spring water, and last, but best of all, Old Clover, 
the oldest horse in the world. 

My sister and I left here on July 31, and after a 
five hours’ ride through 145 miles of the most 
enchanting and magnificent scenes, were met at 
the station by our host, the owner of Clover, and 
a great lover of animals, Rev. Dr. U. Myers, 
whom, by the way, we had never met, our ac- 
quaintance being limited to frequent corre- 
spondence, which originated in connection with 
Clover, just about a year ago. We had been 
looking forward with much pleasure and some 
impatience to vacation time, so that we could 
take advantage of Dr. and Mrs. Myers’ cordial 
and repeated invitations to visit them, and were 
not at all surprsied to find them charming, 
hospitable people. 

Very soon after our arrival, Dr. Myers took us 
down to the stable to get our first glimpse of 
Clover. I wish I possessed some knowledge 
regarding horses, so that I could successfully 
describe him to you. There he stood, facing the 
door, covered with his linen fly sheet, all eager 
attention, having welcomed us, even before he 
saw us, with his cheerful whinny. He always 
does that when he hears people coming down the 
walk towards the stable. 
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He is a beautiful bay, with long, silky mane 
and tail,—round and solid, no bones being evi- 
dent, except where they should be. He has 
visitors almost daily, from all sections of the 
United States, some even coming all the way 
from California, and everybody marvels at his 
perfect physical condition and his spirit. He 
has his full set of teeth, not excluding the crystals 
which nature provides for the grinding of hard 
substances. His wonderful state of health is due 
to the unceasing and loving care he receives at 
the hands of his master, Dr. Myers. He is not a 
robust man, so at times employed different men 
to help out with the grooming, but each time it 
was a failure: they could not be trusted, and 
sighted and hurried through the work, so he 
does everything himself. 

Clover is not tied in his stable, so can follow 
his sweet will. In the summer, the trees are in 
the way, but in winter he can look across the 
Susquehanna River. I wonder what thoughts 
he has. They must be very grateful ones, with 
such a good, kind master. 

While we were there, Dr. Myers took us for a 
drive around one of the mountains, and you 
should have seen Clover run up the hills, just as 
if to show us they did not bother him at all. To 
see him prancing along, in his proud, graceful 
way, the head so much lovelier because of the 
total absence of blinders, no one would ever 
accuse him of being fifty-two years old, but that 
is his age. All through the town, people smiled 
at us as we passed, as everybody knows Dr. 
Myers and his famous horse. We considered it 
quite an unusual honor to bein such fine company. 

Dr. Myers is continually receiving all kinds of 
offers for Clover. Different interests want to 
buy and then exploit him, in order to make a 
fortune. He would not dream of parting with 
him for any amount of money. For over thirty- 
five years he was used in connection with parish 
work, going many weary miles, and now he is 
enjoying a rest. 

Dr. Myers has given a great deal of thought to 
the food question and originated a certain mix- 
ture, which contains the ingredients necessary to 
keep every part of the body in the best condition. 
This he gets in addition to food common to other 
horses. 


I believe I wrote you previously that Clover is 
an ex-race horse, having won many trophies. It 
was at the end of his racing career, thirty-six 
years ago, that Dr. Myers bought him here in 
this city, and he has in his possession a complete 
list of the places and dates of the wonder horse’s . 
races. 

It is a strange coincidence that Peter Manning, 
the fastest trotter in the world, should live in the 
adjoining country to that which boasts of the 
oldest horse in the world. Peter’s master, Mr. 
Gleason, and Dr. Myers are very good friends, 
having become acquainted through their respec- 
tive steeds. 

Dr. Myers has completed the book entitled, 
“Tn Quest of the Golden Horse,” which relates 
many surprising experiences about Clover. The 
manuscript is now being typed for publication, 
and an artist is busy on the illustrations. It 
would make a splendid text book, taking the 
place of Black Beauty, which is fiction founded 
on fact, while the stories about Clover are 
true. 

After several happy days spent with our 
friends, we left them, in spite of the fact that 
they wanted us to stay a couple of weeks, as we 
had to visit in another part of the state. We 
brought home with us many pleasant recollec- 
tions of our first visit in Catawissa. 

I am sending you under another cover a photo- 
graph of Clover and his master, taken some time 
ago, but which will give you a splendid idea of 
his build, expression, ete. Notice the two 
beautiful white hind feet. 


This morning’s mail brought the August copy 
of your little magazine, and, as usual, I had to 
go right through it; it is always so very interest- 
ing. I, too, heard about the proposed bullfight 
scheduled for New Orleans, and wrote the Gov- 
ernor, asking him to prevent it. He himself 
wrote me a very nice letter, stating that it would 
not take place. With best wishes, J am, Yours 
very sincerely,—Mabel C. Hood. 


Anyone who wishes to make articles for the 
fair can secure materials from Miss Phillips at 
the League. 


Telephone Your Dealer 
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Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog— He Knows 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly. The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


Tel. Dedham 403-W 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 
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in size and 
shape—but 


Made according to the old SPRATT’S 


stamina-building Dog Cake formula, 


in a more convenient size and shape. 
All breeds and sizes like them. In- 
sist on the genuine SPRATT’S. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for samples and send 2c for - 
new pamphlet on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Spratts 
Ovals 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
F. HOLDEN SMITH, V. M. D. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
9 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 9250 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and _ Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel, Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


. . A ‘ Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 
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FIVE MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1922... 5. wn fe 
Number of animals collected.) i is) ws) ea eat 9 
A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 21 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarians 
Dr. Frank J. Sullivan Dr. F. Holden Smith 
Number-of cases of small animals treatedanwi922 =. .% 2.) i" 2 4) 0 92 8 ee oro 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1922 Se ea es ee ee 500 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1922" 23aeie 0 AR cel 713 
Number-of horsesigiven vacations. ..-,..9 Sense) oa.) Oa Pe on 40 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . .. . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


